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HORTICULTURE. 
ee ~|Krout for a twelvemonth. 
PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SO- before us, no one need doubt the fertility of our | 
CIETY. 'soil. Upwards of 20 varieties of apples and pears | 

‘Lie adjourned meeting held on the evening of challenged the special attention of the members. 
the 17th instant, at Philosophical Hall, was very Among them were the St. Germain and spice but- | 
well attended. The display of flowers was less | ter pear, various kinds of pippins, such as the Mel- | 
imposing than on some former occasions, although ton, golden, &c. the Spitzenberg, the wood apple, | 
quite attractive. Many of those exhibited had) jJay’s Greening, &e. We regret that many of 
braved the pelting of the snow storm of last week | the best flavored, were not labelled, and could not 
without loss of beauty or sweetness. Chrysanthe-! he certainly identified. We also regret that the 
mums of almost every shade were particularly ad- | names of the producers were not furnished. The 
mired, fifteen varieties of this favorite flower were fruit was said to be principally from the orchards 
presented by Alerander Parker, from his establish- | of Burlington and Gloucester counties, N. J. and 
ment on Prime street. ‘The same enterprising | from Philadelphia and Bucks counties Pennsylva- 
gardener brought forward several beautiful spe- pia. 
cies of roses, new daisies, geraniums, Xe. compris-| In concluding this hasty and imperfect notice, 
ing about 40 different specimens, all of which we would return our thanks, on behalf of the So-| 
were carefully labelied with the generic and spe- ciety, to such persons as have presented speci-| 
cific names. We hope this excellent practice will mens of their horticuliural products, and express | 
be generally adopted. A specimen of the Cam- a hope that others will follow so worthy an exam- | 
panula Pyramidalis, plucked froma plant in A. ple, which cannot fail if generally adopted, of be- 
Varker’s collection, was particularly noticed ; the coming the means of collecting much infurmation 
plant is 5 feet high, has been flowering for more | of practical uulity.—Phil. Aurora. 
than three months, producing innumerable flow- | 
ers of great beauty ; it well deserves to be ranked; At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
among the choicest ornaments of the green house. Horticultural Society, held at the Philosophical 
‘The Society was also favored with a very fragrant | Hail, on Monday the 24th ult. the following gen- 
and beautiful bouquet of flowers from the garden! tlemen were elecied officers for the ensuing year. | 
and green house of D. & C. Landreth ; also a President—Zaccheus Collins. 
flowering plant Camellia Sasanqua, the chouchan, = Vice Presidents—Horace Binney, David Lan-| 
of the Chinese, the flowers of which are used with dreth, sgnior, James Mease, M. D. Charles Chaun- | 
those of the olea fragans, to perfume Souchong | cey. | 
tea, [Staunton’s Embassy, vol. 2d page 467.] Corresponding Secretary, David Landreth, Jr.— | 

Six samples of wine made near our city, were Recording Secre lary, David S. Brown— Treasurer, | 
sent for examination, three bottles of which were’ Marmaduke C. Cope. 
presented by Mary Smith, of Burlington, N. J. 3} Council—George Pepper, Col. Samuel B. Davis, | 
two of them the juice of native grapes, the other, Thomas Astley, Matthew Carey, Thomas Biddle, , 
made from currants. The specimen made from Robert Carr, Daniel Maupay, Thomas Hibbert, | 
skinned grapes, with while sugar, was particularly |'Thomas Landreth, Moses Brown, Nicholas Biddle, | 
admired for its pure whiteness and delicate flavor, Jacob S. Wain. 
forming a very agreeable and wholesome cordial. | 


With such evidence ! 


From the Delaware Advertiser. 


} ° : . 
; would supply a Dutehman’s family with Sour’ 


lof a pale white color. 


the sheep business in this country, having a flock 
myself, I have thought proper to communicate the 
following facts and observations to the public, with 
a view to excite inquiry and elicit information in 
relation to that disease which las carried off so 
many of these useful animals. 

Some time in February last, T looked at a flock 
of yearling lambs, (about 200 in number,) belong 
ing to J. R. which I had seen in the fall; at this 
time they were in a thriving condition. In Feb 


yruary when I exainined them, several had died 


and the remainder were very poor, and a general 
cough prevailed amongst them, which increased 
with a shrill sound, a dull and heavy appearance, 
and extreme emaciation. Some time after, I dis 


sected a sheep of this flock, which had fallen a 


victim to this disease. - ” si - 
I laid the lungs open, and in the cefMular sub 


stance of the lungs and in the bronchial vessels, 
there were a multitade of worms about as thick 
as a linen thread, and from one to six inches in 
length, exceedingly sharp pointed at one end, and 
that end ef a chestnut brown color, the rest of it 
Ina day or two afier, ] 
dissected another sheep while it was yet warm 
and found the appearance precisely the same, on 
ly that the worms were alive, in the other they 
were dead. I directed Scotch snuff to be given 
to the sheep which seemed to be diseased, on their 


'food morning and evening, and tar and sulpha 


They appeared to improve in healt}, 
The same application was used in 


once a day. 
immediately. 
a neighboring flock, and apparently with good ef 
fect. Whether it isa remedy for the disease | 
will not undertake to decide, as but one or two 
experiments have been made ; but it may be de 
serving a further trial. 


BUTTONS. 
Three or four years ego Mr Samuel Williston 


of Easthampton, began to make cloth buttons, and 
‘the manufacture has gradually extended in thai 


A bottle of currant wine two years old, from Ed- 
ward H. Bonsall, near Germantown, was pro- 
nounced very good; another bottle of the same 
kind, five years old, from Jno. Graff, Philadelphia 
county, was tasted. Itis thought that currant 
wine does not improve by age. D. Landreth, Jr. 
presented « bottle of Rapp’s [Harmony] wine, it 
was considered very fair, but did not quite answer 
the expectations raised by our complaisant visiter, 
Duke Bernhard, who doubtless was served at 
Harmony with a bottle of very superior. Col. 
Carr’s wine sustained its reputation. George Esh- 
er, [Ridge Road] presented a bunch of turnips, 
weighing 4 Ibs. each, the seed of which was given 
him two years ago, by our late respected citizen J. 
Hi. Roberjot, [late a member of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, and a warm friend to its ob- 
jects,] who received it from France ; the grower, 
who has for many years attended particularly to 
the cultivation of this vegetable, considers these 
turnips altogether superior to any he has raised 
before, on account of their solidity and sweetness ; 
he did not designate them by any new name.— 
John Esher, of Penn township, presented two en- 
ormous cabbages weighing 16 pounds each, the 
produce of his garden. One might suppose they 


SHEEP. 


and other towns in this vicinity, employing some 
hundreds of industrious females, who are thus en 


y . . 4 : “nselves, i ay up something 
We have often, in the course of our agricultu- a4 a enh _— npr yo — ny my area 
ral life, had occasion to notice the destruction from | "CF 2° Ty Gay, or a —_ Pitan 
disease, which has been made among sheep, par- |mated that 25,000 "gross of buttons fhave bee), 
. } made within 10 miles of this place since the first 


: eg 
ticularly lambs, and with what marked _ indiffer- | 


animals was viewed by their owner, without a sin- 
gle attempt to enquire into the nature of the dis- 
ease, or make one experiment to remove its cause. 
It is muclt to be regretted, that every farmer who 
attempts to raise sheep does not, by some means, 
put himself in possession of some information rel- 


health of his flock.—We do not know a more 
ready and cheap source from which to obtain this 
information, than newspapers. 

A late writer, upon diseases incidental to sheep, | 
states that he has discovered the cause of a mala- | 
dy, (the cough) which has, at times, made the most | 
destructive havoc among our flocks. He derives 
his information from the carcase of a lamb, which 
he dissected, and found deposited in its lungs a 


‘ 
i 





large quantity of worms, which, no doubt were the 
cause of its death. The writer thus remarks: 





“ Feeling a lively interest in the prosperity of! 


enee the loss of ten or twenty of these valuable | 


{of the United States. 


ative to diseases which are liable to. invade the | 
| 


of January last. They are sold at Boston and 
New York, and thence tind their way to all parts 
Competition has reduced 
the price and the profit, and the business is no! 


very lucrative at the present time. The molds are 





| made in Williamskurgh by females, and are sold 


|at about 6 cents per gross. 

| ‘The manufacture of these small articles afford- 
some evidence of the benefits of the “ American 
System.” Before Mr Williston began to make 
cloth buttons, England supplied the whole United 
States, and the wholesale price was two dollars 
per gross, and sometimes more. Now the Yan 
kees supply the country with buttons superior t 
those which were imported from England, and 
the wholesale price is from 75 cents to one dollar 
per gross!—-We are told that military buttons 
which were sold at three dollars per dozen when 
imported from England are now manufactured in 
this country for one dollar per dozen.— Hamp. Gaz 
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rom Memoirs of the Board of Agric. m the state of New York.! jg necessary to be provided with mulberries from 
— \the white will mulberry tree, or else from the 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF COWS. ‘| spanish mulberry tree, which are the two most 
Having formerly kept a large number of cows, | proper kinds for this purpose ; they must then be 
t observed many amongst them that dried UP | dropped in the furrows at the distance of twelve 
their milk so carly in the fall, that they were vot) jnehes from each other, must be covered from the 
profitable, while others, with the same keeping, | sides of the furrows, and the beds carefully level- 
vave milk in plenty until late in the season. I jog off with a short toothed rake. . 
likewise have often heard my neighbors observe,| ‘There are two seasons for making nurseries ; 
that some of their cows, though very good in the the spring and the time of the maturity of the 
fore part of the season, dried up of their milk so f-yit, Those who choose to sow the seed of the 
early, that they were unprofitable, and they should jujberry in the month of April, must consequent- 
have to put them off; I accordingly found it ex- jy use the dried seed, gathered nine months be- 
pedient to find out the cause, if possible: and fore, and less apt to sprout. But those who sow 


' the ground, and lastly the shoots of a young tree 

| whose trunk is not high, and which may be laid 
as easily as the young shoots of the vine ; all these 
| offer abundant resources to the man who has in- 
prays to use them. We will now give the man 
ner of performing each of these operations. 

Ist. If there arise some vigorous slioots at the 
foot of a mulberry tree, a hole must be dug six or 
eight inches deep, near each shoot, into which the 
'shoot must be laid, without twisting it, or separat- 
‘ing it from the tree. It is then to be secured in 
its place by crotchets of wood, and covered with 
good mould, which must be pressed over it, and 
| the end of the shoot which rises above the ground 





when I brought to mind the ways that some of the grain at its maturity, enveloped with all the | must be cut off above the second bud. It will be 
iny young cows had been kept and milked, I at- moisture of the fruit which seems intended for its | further necessary to place by the side of the layer. 
tributed the cause to the milking of them the first nourishment and to give it, if we may use the ex-!a stake to mark the place and prevent its being 


season they gave milk ; and by many experiments | pression, its first milk, have generally the pleasure 
since, I have found that young cows, the first year of seeing it put forth with vigor. Besides, the 
they gave milk, may be made, with careful milk-| heat of the season, provided the proprietor have 


ing and good keeping, to give milk almost any, the attention to water the plants, will necessarily 
length of time required, say from the first of May cause their rapid growth. 
to the. first of February following, and will give) 

; . Oe aes | OF TIE MANNER OF MULTIPLYING MULBERRY 
milk late always after, with careful milking. But 
2 tage : | TREES BY CUTTINGS. 
if they are left to dry up of their milk early inthe) ; ‘ d 
fall, they will be sure to dry up their milk each The soil chosen to receive the slips of the mul- 
succeeding year, if they have a calf near the same berry tree ought to be prepared in the same man- 


season of the year; and nothing but extraordina- Net With that for sowing the seed, and which we 
ry keeping will prevent it, and that but for a short eer neg in the preceding chapter. The cuttings 
time. Ihave had them dried up of their milk in | Of the mulberry tree are to be planted as we plant 
August, and could not by any means make them , ‘he cuttings of the vine ; thatis by making fur- 
give milk much past that time in any succeeding ,TOWS by a line at the distance of six fect from one 
year. In 1820, I had two heifers, which had |? the other, and by crossing them by furrows at 
calves in April, and after getting them gentle, J | the same distance in order to forin squares. A 
set a boy to milk them for the season, (which is two years old branch of a mulberry tree, having 
often done the first season on aecount of their | wood of four or five years at one end, must be se- 
having small teats:) he was careless,and dried | ected, and the extremity of the old wood must be 
them off in August. Although I feel satisfied J | interred to the depth of about ten inches. The 
should lose the greater part of the profit of them ‘branches, chosen froin the white or from the rose 
afterwards yet I took it upon me the following , mulberry, must be taken off in the spring at the 
year to milk them myself, and give them good "me of the first rising of the sap. 


feed, but to no purpose. : : : ane 
give milk much past the same time they dried the , the old wood, because this operation will facilitate 


I have two cows now that were the shooting of the roots, which always put forth 
trom the jcints of the old wood. The cuttings 
‘must then be covered with a well manured and 
pliable earth, and the end of the branch which rises 
: from the soil must be cut off at the third bud from 
{Further Exiracts from Vernon's Treatise on Mulberry Trees, the surfaee. If rains should not frequently occur 

earner ynge vans after the plantation is finished, it would be neces- 
sary to water the plants often. The multiplica- 
tion of mulbrrry trees by means of cuttings has 
ithe important advantage of a produce of two 
‘years in advance over the establishment of a nur- 
sery by the means of seed. 


year before. 
milked the first year they had calves, uotil near 
the time of their calving again, and have continu- 
ed to give milk as late ever since, if we milk them. 


OF THE CHOICE OF SOIL FOR A NURSERY OF MUL- 
BERRY TREES, AND OF THE MANNER OF SOW- 
ING THE MULBERRIES. 

A soil mild, light, and mixed with much mould 
is the proper soil for a nursery of mulberry trees. 
New shoots must have ground easy to penetrate.) OF THE MANNER OF MULTIPLYING MULBERRY 
Strong, clayey land does not suit these new plants, | TREES BY LAYERS. 


unless, by mixing with it a great quantity of sheep’s;| To make layers 1s to force a branchsor a shoot 


dung and sand, it may be made light and friable. of a tree or of a shrub to become itself a tree or | 


Thus prepared by this manure, and by three dres-|a shrub, by putting a branch or a shoot into the 
sings with the hoe, or by ploughing it three times, | ground without separating it from the parent tree. 
and afterwards levelling the ground, it will be fit The spring and autumn are both suitable seasons 
to receive the seeds of the mulberry. for this operation. There is no precise time for 

Upon two acres of land, or any other quantity, making layers in autumn. Every day of that a- 
at the will of the proprietor, beds must be made | bundant season is at the service of the cultivator ; 
four feet wide, levelled and smoothed with the he has only to choose those that suit him best.— 
rake. In the spring he is more restrained, for he must 

On these beds must be traced by a line, eight | wait till the frosts are passed, and till the mulber- 


Two or three! 
IT could not make them lincisions must be made in the joints or knots of 


small furrows lengthwise, two inches wide and 
very little more than half an inch deep, and at 
the distance of six inches from one furrow to an- 
other. 

At the moment of establishing this nursery, it 





ry be in sap. 

The shoots which arise at the foot of a tree ;— 
the young and smooth branches found about the 
lower part of the mulberry ; and other branches 
that are long and supple enough to be secured in 


trodden. It must likewise be watered immediate- 
ly after the operation, and as often afterwards as 
may be necessary, to maintain ‘about it a proper 
state of moisture. 

2d. The young and smooth twigs among the 
branches of the malberry may be passed through 
a basket or a vase perforated at the bottom, and 
filled with earth well manured. The twig must 
be cut off four or five inches above the vase of the 
basket, and the mould must be kept in a due state 
of moisture by frequent waterings. 

3d. When a mulberry tree is well spread, and 
the boughs nearest the ground have not been lop- 
ped, some of the branches at the distance of six 
feet from each other, may be bent down and se- 
cured in the ground, so that the ends shall not 
rise more than six or eight inches above the sur- 
face. The same attention as to staking, manur- 
ing &c. must be pursued for the complete success 
of this method as well as for all the others. This 
manner of making layers is perhaps the easiest 
and most profitable, because the suecess of a 
; branch may yield several trees, and it proves at 
the same time the infinite resources and power ot 
vegetation. 

tf we have any young, grafted mulberry trees, 
whose trunks are not high, with four or five 
smooth and vigorous branches, we may open as 
many trenches, nearly as long as the branches, 
,and eight or ten inches in breadth and depzh.— 
| The roots of the little tree are cut off on the side 
; Opposite to the trenches; the earth is taken fron: 
| about the trunk, and the-tree inclined towards the 
| openings in order to secure, with less risk of frae- 
| ture, each branch in its proper place. The trench- 
jes are then filled and watered as in the preceding 
The ends of the twigs are brought abou 

six or eight inches above ground, and a prop i- 
placed near them for their support, aud to prevent 
j their being broken under foot. 

} The young mulberry tree, from which we hav: 
made these layers, must be weakened by this pro 
‘cedure ; it would droop and perbaps perish if we 
did not repair its losses. This tree, deprived of 
half its roots, is nevertheless forced to nourish all 
the layers. It is therefore necessary to give to 
the roots which remain, that increase of strength 
to be derived fromm manure and water. 

All the layers made in these four different ways 
may be separated from the parent tree in the au- 
tumn of the second year. We prefer the autuin- 
nal transplantation, provided it do not freeze, to 
that of the spring. It is unreasonable to expect that 
a tree should perform two such opposite functions 
at the same time, as the settling itself by the root~ 
immediately after removal, and the putting forth 
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new shoots? This is, however, the operation 
which we require of the spring transplantation, 
and which is the real cause of the feeble vegeta- 
tion that attends the first s 


result ; 


vere frosts, numerous small fibres, which power- 
fully contribute to the flow of the sap in the fol- 
lowing spring, as it generally appears by the 
abundance and the vigor of the new wood, Pulpy 
trees, with a large pith, such as the Madeira wal- 
nut or the fig, whose bark when young is so apt 
to be affeeted by rigid cold, and even by white , 


frosts, are perhaps the only sorts of trees that) 


ought preferably to be planted in the spring. 


After ascertaining that the layers have taken 


reot, they must be cut off four inches from the_ 


parent tuunk; be taken up carefully with their 
roots and small fibres, and placed in the nursery, 
or permanently established in an orchard. 
nursery they must be set at the distance 
feet from each other; and in the following year, 
by heading them down, four or five layers may be | 
made from each. By these means, one hundred | 
trees may be increased, in four years, to eighteen | 
hundred ; for the parent trees, after the layers are 
separated from them, being replaced in a straight | 
position, secured to a prop, manured and watered, ! 
generally retrieve their strength and make pro- | 
ductive trees. | 

If the young layers be planted in an orchard, | 
the same care must be taken of them as when sct | 
ina nursery. ‘Trees in the early stages of their | 
expansion, like the growth of young animals, re- | 
quire an abundant nourishment. Four tillages | 

each year with the hoe or the plough ; ; frequent | 

waterings if the season should be dry ; manure | 
worked into the ground in October; all this is | 
scarecly sufficient for a new plantation. We must | 
besides, two or three timesin the course of the 
summer, take up the weeds which grow near 
them, and throw them at the foot of each tree.— 
We consider these weeds useful not only as a ma- 
nure, but asa hindrance to the lodgment of in- 
sects which dislike the mephitical air arising from 
vegetables in a state of decomposition. 

When the layers are separated and carefully | 
taken from the parent tree, if they be placed in a 
nursery, they must be set as we have before said, 
at the distance of 6 feet from each other ; but if| 
in an orchard, they must be placed in quincunx | 
order, thirty feet apart. 


From the American Farmer. 


li 

a= | 

TO PROMOTE THE GERMINATION OF | 
CERTAIN SEEDS. 

Mr Sxinner—A correspondent in one of the’ 
late Nos. of the Farmer, inquires, what is the best | 
method of propagating certain forest trees, named , 
in his communication. With regard to the ready 
vegetation of seeds I will mention my experience 
as to two of the kinds enumerated. Gleditsra and 
Robinia, (Honey Locust and Black Locust.) About 
the time of planting Indian corn, or a little earlier 
if the weather and ground permit, the seeds may 
be planted. 

Twelve or twenty-four hours before planting, 
place the seeds in a tub or other suitable vessel, 
and pour upon them a quantity of boiling water 
sufficient to cover them, and let them stand in it 
until ready to plant. This preparation of certain 
kinds of seeds is probably known to many persons, 





-ason after the removal. | 
But the autumnal planting offers a more favorable |seeds with the best success, and I believe my might be highly beneficial in either 
because the roots not enly become firmly | father generally practises the same method with | would increase the crops. 

iixed in their position, but put forth before the se- | 


pe 
‘difficult in germinating would be essentially a 
isisted by the above 


In the ' 
of six | 


‘and is 


give it a place in your excellent paper. 
I have tried it with the two above mentioned 


Indian corn, which by that 


; 
much sooner and of course escapes accidents. 1 


have no doubt that many hard sceds which are | 


a 
process. If this is all 
enough known already, omit it. The 
white mulberry, I have steeped in hot, but not 
boiling water, with success. 

WwW ould not a good article on the means of faeil- 


vell 


‘itating the ready germination of seeds be very use- 


ful. Many we know are slow and uncertain to 
germinate readily, the cretaguses (Thorn Quic ks) | 
for instance, and a year’s preparation is rather | 
tedious, troublesome and discouraging to those 
who would cultivate hedges, &c. 

Frost and boiling water are powerful agents in 
this matter ; but who except a few gardeners and | 
nursery-men, know exactly to which of these, (or 
other agents,) to expose their seeds, or what kinds 
\of seeds will be aided in their germination by 
them: ? 

Has boiling water been tried upon wheat and | 
other grains, beans, peas, &c. &c. 


mr, Nov. a 1828. JOB HAINES. 


From the w estern Review. 


ON THE OIL OF PUMPKIN SEEDS. 
To Dr.C.L Seeger, Northampt: on, (Mass. ) 

Your inquiries respecting pumpkins, which have 
iJately reached me, I hasten to answer to the best 
‘of my knowledge. 

I understood that pumpkin seeds were pressed | 
like rape seed, and of course cold; when I added 
“or like flar seed,” it was because I had never seen | 
flax seed or linseed pressed warm after roasting, | 
as you say it is done with you. 

Pumpkin seeds, being very oily, and containing 


thin oil, require no heat to help the effect of the | 


press. They will yield their oil to the press as 


easily as almonds, walnuts, and seeds of the mel- 


on tribe. 

The Harmonists press this oil in the press used 
for rape seed oil. 

{ do not think that the pumpkin seed oil ean be | 
employed, like linseed oil, for painting. It is too | 
thin and fluid, but it will answer in the instances 
where walnut oil is employed, being similar to it! 
in that respect, although otherwise much sweeter 
and less desiccative. 

Pumpkin bread and cakes are much used in the 
interior of the state of Kentucky, as pumpkin pies 
in New England. The bread is made either by | 
itself or mixed with corn meal, by kneading pump- 
kins either raw or boiled, and baking them imme- 
‘iately afterwards, without any addition of yeast. 
It has, therefore, a great similarity to corn bread, 
eaten either warm or cold. It is very 
sweet and of a reddish color: I cannot say it is 
very palateable to me, but those that are used to it 
like it well. You know that corn bread is not lik- 
ed at first by many persons. I think that the best 


pumpkin bread is that made by uniting equal parts | 


of corn meal and boiled pumpkins. 

Respecting the cultivation of pumpkins, I can 
hardly give you any additional information. Their 
culture is well understood all over the country, and 
all the farmers know how to avail themselves of 


means germinates | 


seeds of | 


'who dispose of 800 piano fortes in a year. 


but as it has not, so far as I know, been frequent- [ihe facility which they have of growing among 
ly noticed in print, perhaps it may be proper to |corn, without injury to either crop. 


I do not con- 
might resutt 
But manures 
instance, and 


ceive that any positive advantage 
from their separate cultivation. 





I remember the following additional uses which 
ae be made of pumpkins. 
. The cakes, remaining 


after the oil is press 


‘ed ite the seeds, are eaten greedily by cath 
‘and hogs. 
2. In Europe, they make geod preserves ot 


pumpkins, by cutting them in slices and boiling 
them for a long time 
3. In the south of Europe, 

jimade by mashed or diluted d pumpkins with ‘oil, 
| butte r,or broth. ‘This dish is called furlala iu 
Tuscany. Rice is often added to it. 
| 4. The hard skin of pumpkins, if uninjured, 
may be used fur pails, buckets, baskets, &e. The 
;pumpkins may be made to assume almost any 
shape, by being confined while young, in wooden 
or hard vessels, which they will fill gradually, 
‘moulding themselves to ge shapes, 
| . RAFINESQUE, 
Prof. of Besos er Nai. Hist. 

| Srnetprenes Universi ty, tn 10, 1828. 


in strong syrup of sugar. 
a very good soup is 


| Lapland plue.—The bows of the Laplanders 
jare composed of two pieces of wood glued tegeth 

je ‘r; one of these of birch, (which is flexible) and 
ithe other of the fir of the marshes, (which is stiff’) 
in order that the bow, when bent, may not break ; 
land when unbent, it may not bend. When these 
two pieces of wood are bent, all the points of con. 
tact endeavor to disunite themselves ; and to pre 

vent this, the Laplanders employ the following ce 

ment. They take the skins of the largest pereh 

jes, and having dried them, moisten them in cold 
| water until they are so soft that the seales may be 
‘freed from them. They then put four or five of 
ithese skins in a reindeer’s bladder, or they wrap 
‘them up ina soft bark of bireh tree, in such a 
}manner that water cannot touch them, and place 
them, thus covered, into a pot of boiling water, 
|with a stone above them, to keep them at the bot 

tom. When they have boiled about an hour, they 
|take them from the‘ bladder or bark, and they are 
ithen found to be soft or viscous. In this state, 
| they employ them for glueing together the two 
pieces of their bows, which they strongly com 

press, and tre up until the glue is well dried,— 
These pieces never afterwards separate.— Trans 
Stockholm .Icad. of Science. 


| 


st 
The Cherokee Plicenix confirms the statement 
from the Georgia Athenian, describmg a_ species 
of fly said to be very dangerous to animals, These 
flies have lately made their appearance in the Che 
rokee country. The Phoenix also uses the follow- 
ing language in reference to the ravages of this in- 
‘sect.—“ We have heard of several animals that 
have been afflicted by these strange visitants.— 
But only one case where a living person has been 
fly-blown las come to our knowledge. This per 
still living by the last accounts. It is 
said whenever these flies penetrate the flesh they 
cannot, without great exertion, be seutwicased.” 


son was 


The New York Enquirer says there are 22 
piano forte manufacturers in the city of New York, 
Ten 
years ago all our musical instruments were im 
ported from Europe. 
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| Length between eight and nine twentieths of 
an inch. 

Specimens nine. Extremely like c. collaris, Gyl- | 
lenhall, and may prove to be a variety of that 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENTOMOLOGY. 
No. VI. 
GENUS DYTISCL. [Coneluded. } 
‘The Dytisei are said to deposite their eggs in| ly, in being much darker beneath, paler above, 


‘he bodies of dead aquatic animals. Roesel states | 42d of rather larger size. 
‘hat they are hatehed in ten or twelve days; the| ©- *binotatus. Beneath blackish, ventral seg- 





larva comes to its growth the same season, when | ments piceous at tp; head and thorax ochreous, | 
it leaves the water, and forms for itself an oval | the former with two triangular spots between the_ 


ravity in the earth; in this it remains about fif- eyes; the latter with two central subquadrate spots 
ven days before it becomes a pupa, und in fifteen ; black : each elytron with four series of punctures, 
x twenty days more it is changed to a perfect |® pale suture and margin, the dise irrorate with 
jusect. black dots and tortuous lines; three longitudinal 
The larva is elongated, convex, thick or swell- series of spots, and a broad fascia behind the mid- 
ed in the middle and tapering towards the extrem- dle, obsolete, black. 
ities ; it is of a brownish color above, and whitish Length nine twentieths of an inch, 
beneath. The neck is distinct, the head large, Specimens three, It is possible that this may 
with a pair of powerful curved jaws, that are a-| be the trroratus of Fabricius. 
dapted for suction, being hollow within, and per- c. *teniolatus. Ferruginous ; head at base and 
torated near the tips with an oblong slit. Like | @ Vertical spot black ; thorax greenish black at 
most other larve, it is furnished with several | base and tip, the black portions dilated and conflu- 
small eyes, five or six in number on each side of /&t in the middle ; elytra greenish black, each with 
the head. ‘To each of the three first segments about eight irregular series of deep punctures ; ex- 
nearest the head is attached a pair of slender ternal margin, interrupted basal fascia, and three 
legs, finely fringed with hairs. There are six|™arrow lines pale testaceous: all beneath ferru- 
spiracles on each side of the body, for the pur- ginous. 
pose of expiration. The last segment is conical,}| Length thirteen fortieths, breadth between six 
the sides fringed with hairs, which give it the|@"d seven fortieths of an inch. 
power of a fin, it is terminated at tip with two con-} Sufficiently distinct from c. venustus, Say, and 
ical prominences, each perforated with a spiracle,|>¥TISCUs tméerrogatus of Fabricius. Specimens 
through which the air is admitted in inspiration. | §!*- é : 
Beneath the tip, and forming au angle with the| ©: *discolor. Black, minutely and obsoletely 
body are two moveable, slender and short, conical granulated. Head with two basal piceous spots ; 
filaments. ‘These caudal processes serve to sus- elytra fuscous, margin and buse pale, epipleura 
pend the larva at the surface of the water, and| Yellowish ; three series of setiferous punctures, 
retain the end of the tail above it, so that the | Which are obsolete behind, on each elytron : ven- 
air may enter the anal spiracles when the insect tral segments at tip and feet piceous: nails alike 
‘wishes to inhale it. They are called natatory la- |" both sexes. i 
mine by Mr. Kirby, and are supposed by him to Length over three tenths of an inch. 
he employed as oars in swimming ; this, however, Specimens five. Appears to differ from all of 
—— to be principally performed by the vermi- the species deseribed by Mr. Say. 
cular motion of the tail. 
Several accounts are given of the voracity of |cuducted ; head before, two vertical spots, lateral 
ihese lurve. Some of’ the large species attain to margins of the thorax, and humerous piceous ; pec- 
two and a half inches in length, and are said to | tus and feet terruginous. — 
attack and destroy fishes much their superiors in| Length over five twentietlis of an inch. 
size. Having fixed their strong curved jaws in | One individual in the collection of Mr. Oakes. 
their prey they suck their juices through these | Easily recognised by the numerous short scratches 
perforated organs, and atierwards devour their | OF acuducted impressions. 
slid parts piecemeal. 
Beside those deseribed here, soversl other Dy- 





GENCS HYDROPORUS. 
u. *fasctatus. Ferruginous, body minutely punc- 


tisei are found in this vicinity ; namely, pytiscus | tured above, with depressed hairs : antenna black- | 


| 


verticalis, Say, and another equatly large species ;) ish at tip; head with a dilated oblique indentation. 
each side in front of the eyes, and a vertical black- , 


ovriseus liherus coLYMBATES venustus, c. fenestra-| 
lta, c. obtusatus, LaccoPuILUS maculosus, HALIPLUS ish spot; thorax black at tip and base; elytra 
(2-punctatus, of Mr. Say ; and various other spe-| black, an abbreviated sometimes interrupted fascia 
eles at present undetermined. | near the base, another trimacular behind the mic- 
If among the insects which we have already or idle, and an apieal macula ferruginous : postpectus 
may hereafter publish as new there are any which 
have been previously deseribed ;—those who are | 
competent to decide are most respectfully request- | 
ed to communicate personally with us on the sub- | 
ject, aud their information will be duly and thank- | 
finly acknowledyed. , 





distinct. 
Length over three twentieths of an inch. 
Four specimens. 
GENUS HYPHIDRUS, 
n. *punctatus. Distinctly and regularly punc- 
GENUS COLYMBETES. Fart dull testaceous; head with two dilated 
c. *suturellis. 


c. *acuductus. Oblong oval, black, minutely a- | 


and abdomen at base blackish, punctures dilated, | 


Beneath black ; head and tho-| frontal impressions; thorax blackish at tip and | 


GENUS HALIPLUS. 

H. *immaculicollis. Pale ochreous yellow ; head 
and thorax immaculate ; each elytron with a di 
lated basa! spot, tip, and suture near it, three sub 


European species, trom which it differs, principal-| marginal, and two subsutural spots black: The 


anterior subsutural spot di@ated and confluent with 
the corresponding one on the other elytron : striw 
with large black punctures. 

Length one tenth of an inch. 

Variety. Elytra pale yellow, basal spot want 
| ing, central common spot of the coleoptra dilated. 
} triangular, the others less distinct. 
| Specimens twenty; and of the variety three 
|Cannot be mistaken for the 12-punctatus and tri 
| opsis, Say, the former of which is common here. 
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\ON THE CULTIVATION OF HYACINTHUS. 
| TULIPS, NARCISSUS, &c. 

'{From Notes taken by an American gentleman while in Hos 

land.] 

The proper soil for bulbs, in general, is a light 
irich soil, mixed with a considerable portion of fine 
|sand; and the compost generally used, is one third 
fine sand, one sixth rich loom, one third cowdung 
/and one sixth leaves of trees. ‘The two last to be 
well rotted, and at least two years old ; with this 
‘mixture, the beds are formed two feet deep, at 
| least, and raised four or six inches above the level 
|of the garden, to turn off rain. The proper time 
‘of planting, is in the months of October and No- 
| vember, though it may answer by the first of 
| December—provided the ground remains suffi- 
, ciently open. 

Hyacintus may be set six inches apart from 
each other, and each bulb placed in fine sand and 
covered with it. After the bed is thus planted, 
cover the whole carefully with earth four inches. 
| When the winter is fairly set in, (say from the Ist 
ito the 10th of December) then cover with leaves, 
| straw, or sea-weed, four or six inches deep, which 
‘should be removed early in spring ; a part of it, 
perhaps as early as the 20th of February, and the 
jremainder during March. With too much pro- 
tection, the bulbs draw up weak and pale, and are 
materially injured. During their bloom, it will 
| be proper to support the bells by small sticks, anc 
| protect them from heavy rains and the sun. ‘The 
\flower stems should be cut off as soon as they 
‘have faded, and the beds left exposed until the 
leaves are nearly dried, when the bulbs should be 
taken up, the leaves cut off half an inch from the 
top of the bulb, and then replaced (sideways) wit! 
the fibres on and covered with earth, there to dry 
gradually for a month; when they are to be taker 
up, cleaned from the earth and fibres, and each 
bulb wrapped in a separate paper in a dry place. 
and frequentiy aired, or to be packed in dry sand. 
When wanted for the parlor, they should be plant 
ed in September, (if to blow early in the winter 
in deep narrow pots, six inches in diameter at the 
top, and about one third deeper than common 
flower pets. The soil the same as before meu 
‘tioned, and the bulb to be just covered by it.-— 
They should not be watered from the top, but the 
‘pots should stand, twice a week, in saucers filled 
with water. Let them have as much air and suu 


rax pale testaceous, the former with two triangu-| base ; coleoptra fuscous on the disc, with about | as possible, and not suffer them to feel the direct 


lar spots between the eyes, the latter with an ob-| four obsolete paler macule on each elytron. 
long apical ochreous, and (except the margins and| Length over one tenth of an inch. 
suture) with numerous confluent tortuous lines and 


Specimens twelve. This insect must closely | vigor and beauty. 


‘influence of the fire—for heat forces the stem oul 
before the bells have time to form and acquire 
When the flowers begin to open, 


spots black: pectus pale ochreous; feet pale pi-| resemble Laccopuiius punctatus, Say, but cannot give as much water as the earth will imbibe. 


reous. | belong to that genus. 


| To preserve these bulbs, they should, as soon 
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as the bloom is over, be turned out of the pot with! is considered preferable, but it must be perfectly | that is if you are in haste to have the room warm, 


bres and earth, aud put in a prepared bed in the |clear. Forced bulbs are seldom good for any 
varden, to be treated afterwards as those growing | thing afterwards. 
iu open ground. By this mode the bulbs will not| Nosegays should have the water in which their 
be materially injured, and will blow well the sec- ,ends are inserted changed, on the same principle 
ond year. Whereas those grown on glasses or as bulbous roots; and a much faded nosegay, or 
forced are seldom good for any thing afterwards. | one dried up, may often be recovered for a time, 
Sineve Hyacinrus are preferable to most dou-| by covering with a glass bell, or cap, or by sub- 
ble ones for early flowering in winter ; being two stituting warm water for cold. 
or three weeks sooner in bloom. Their colors TESS EN : 
are more brilliant and the bells more numerous LONG ANGLO-MERINO WOOL. 
than the double. The British Society for encouragement of arts, 
Tvuuies are hardier than the hyacinth, and in manufactures and commerce, have awarded a pre- 
open ground may be planted four inches apart,’ mium to Charles Callis Western, Esq. M. P. for a 
covered two or three inches with earth. specimen of long fine Anglo-Merino Wool. 
The Potryanruus Narcissus should be planted | 


fully protected from frost, being the most tender of) woo} will be of three years’ growth next clipping 
the bulbs. Unless taken up after bloom, it will ' time ; I took it off this morning from the backs of 
grow in the autamn and suffer during winter. |two wether sheep. I drew it fromm the skin with 

Depth and distances. Hyacinths, amaryllis, mar- ‘quite as much difficulty, as if it bad been of one 
tagou, and other large lilies, and pwonies, should year’s growth, and with as much pain to the ani- 
be planted at the depth of four inches ; crown im-! tals. You will observe the strength and elastici- 
perials, and polyanthus narcissus, five inches ; tu-/ty of the wool, and the impossibility of discover- 
lips, double narcissus, jonquilles, colchicums and /ing any difference in each successive year’s 


In a communication to the Society, Mr Wes- | 
six inches deep and eight inches apart, and care- tern thus describes a sample of this wool ;—“ The | 


snow-flakes, three inches ; bulbous irises, crocuses, 
arums, small fritellarias, tiger flowers, gladiolus, 
and snow-drops, two inches ; ranunculus, anemo- 
nes, oxalis, and dog’s-tooth violets, one inch ; al- 
ways measuring from the top of the bulb. The 
rows should be about ten inches apart, and the 
roots be placed from four to six inches apart in 
the rows, according to their size. 

Method to bloom hyacinths and other bulbs in the 
winter season, in pots or glasses. For this purpose, 
single hyacinths, and such as are designated ear- 
liest among the double, are to be preferred. Sin- 
gle hyacinths are generally held in less estimation 
than double ones; their colors, however, are more 
vivid, and their bells, though smaller, are more nu- 
merous. Some of the finer sorts are exquisitely | 
beautiful; they are preferable for flowering in| 
winter to most of the double ones, as they bloom | 
two or three weeks earlier, and are very sweet 
scented. Roman narcissus, double jonquilles, 
polyanthus narcissus, double narcissus, and crocu- 
ses, also make a fine appearance in the parlor’ 
during the winter. It is a remarkable circum. 
stance of the crocus, that it keeps its petals ex- 
panded during a tolerably bright candle or lamp 
light, in the same way as it does during the light, 
ofthe sun. Ifthe eandle be removed, the crocu- | 
ses close their petals, as they do in the garden. 
when a cloud obscures the sun; and when the 
artificial light is restored, they open again, as they | 
do with the return of the direct solar rays. 

Hyacinths intended for glasses should be placed | 





\ 
| 


growth. 
25 lbs. ; the other at 28 or 30 Ibs. in the grease. 

The food of the sheep has been according to 
the season, tares, and clover, green grass, hay, 


I estimate the weight of one fleece at. 





but not otherwise, and then the draught necessa- 
ry to ignite a wood fire is amply suflicient for one 
| made of anthracite coal. There ought to be some 
| mode of quickening the draught in every conveni 

(ence for using stove coal; for the facility of speed- 
lily kindling and increasing the fire. But when 
|the fire is once ignited, no more draught ought to 
be applied to it than will keep the coal in lively 
‘combustion. ‘There are but few chimneys which 
have not more draught than is necessary. One 
| Other matter ought to be observed ; the bottom of 
| the grate should not be more than four or five in- 
\ches from the tioor.—Miner’s Journal. 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE. 

' We understand that the expected Mulberry 
|Seed, which this Institute intend to distribute. 
gratuitously, for the culture of the white Mulber- 
iry, the leaves of which, used as food, insure from 
‘Silk Worms the fairest silk, has been received 
‘from France. We believe it is intended to call a 
‘meeting of tbe Institute, to furnish instructions of 
{an ample kind for their efficient cultivation, and to 
take immediate and energetic measures to insure 
a handsome crop of “seedlings” in the spring, so 
as to interest agriculturists in this country gene- 
rally in mapagement of Suk Worms.—N. Y. States. 
man. 


1 new and valuable invention.—We have before 


turnips, mangel-wurtzel, and oats. Weight of the 
sheep alive, 239 lbs. ; another 244 Ibs. ; dead one | us specimens of paper manufactured from straw, or 
158 Ibs. ; the other 149. hay, which are worthy of examination, not only as 
I am more and more convinced, I am right in|a matter of curiosity, but as the evidence of a 
the object at which I aim, that of the growing | most valuable improvement in the arts. The in- 
long, fine, strong Merino wool for combing. I am | ventor of the process which is applied chemically, 
satisfied it is practicable, that the farmer who ap-|is Col. Wm. Magaw, an ingenious and respectable 
plies his attention and skill to this subject, will) citizen of Meadville, Penn. 
find an adequate return in the sale of wool and| He has produced these specimens from partial 
mutton. trials, but he is now erecting works for an exten- 
Mr Western says in a subsequent commumica-/ sive manufacture of paper from this material. The 
tion, }paper already produced, is wrapping and paste- 
“The principal object that I had in view was) board, which is of a good quality : but we under- 
to make known the curious fact, that the animal !stand that it will not be confined to the coarser 
(Anglo-Merino sheep) will carry its fleece in all its| kinds. The advantage of the improvement to 
strength and beauty three years. 1 have produc-| consumers, may be estimated from the single fact 
ed the article such as was never seen or contem-/| that it reduces the price more than one half, the 
plated before, most people supposing that sheep qualities being equal.—.bany Argus. 
shed their fleeces every year. 
1 do not propose the wool should be more than ; ; ’ 
two years’ growth which would require one year’s | Wedergo a salutary reform, Governors ( lark and 
cutting. The sheep should be wethers, and put Cass are directed by the Soerc tary of War, to pre- 
up at about 16 or 18 months old.” } pare a report on the subject, to be submitted to 
{Congrese. From their nitelligence and experi- 
ence on matters connected with the subject, a val- 
uable and able public docuneot may be anticipat- 


ed. 





The administration of Indian Affairs is about tc 


TO KINDLE A COAL FIRE. 
Let the stove or grate be empty er nearly so; 
put in a few blocks of dry wood, or a handful or 


two of charcoa!, in the bottom, set fire to these; pie rudeness of Dr. Parr to ladies was sonie- 


in them about the middle of November, the glasses and cover them over with lumps of coal about the 
heing previously filled with pure water, so that) size of a walnut; shut the stove door, or put up 
the bottom of the bulb may just touch the water ;/ the blower, and in five minutes the whole will be 


To a lady whe had ventured to 
oppose him warnith of temper than 
cogency of reascuing, and who afterwards apole- 


times extreme. 


with 


she il BSE 


more 





then place them for the first ten days in a dark | ignited, when the stove or grate is to be filled up| jicog for herself by saying, “ that it is the privilege 


room, to promote the shooting of the roots, alter, 
whieh expose them to the light and sun as much 


as possible. They will blow, however, without 


anv sun; but the colors of the flowers will be in-, 


terior. The water should be changed as it be- 
comes impure ; draw the roots entirely out of the | 
classes, rince off the fibres in clean water, and | 


with coal. Ifthe grate 1s of a proper size, and 
the draft properly regulated, a supply of coal eve- 
ry twelve hours will keep the fire from going out 
from one year’s end to the other. No person need 
unless he chooses, let his fire go out more than 
once ina year. ; 
We will take this opportunity of correcting an | 


fwomen to talk nonsense.” “No madam,” re- 


plied De. Parr, “itis not the privilege, but their 
infirmity. Ducks would walk if they could ; but 
nature suffers them oly to waddle.” 


An idea prevails, that animal food is indispen 
sable to sustain the vigor of the body. A London 


the glasses well washed inside; care should be | error, which seems to be generally entertained, | coal-heaver must have his ale and beef. An Arab 


tuken not to suffer the water to freeze, ag it not | 
only bursts the glasses, but often causes the Gbres | 
to decay. Whether the water be hard or soft is, 


that our coal requires a very powerful draught to | 
keep it in a state of ignition. After it is once ig- | 
nited, nearly the reverse is the fact. It requires | 


carries bis load across the desert, and lives on 
dates and milk, or bread and oil; he runs faster, 
and tives longer on this simple diet than your 


of no great consequence ; but soft or rain water|a quick draught at first until the fire is lighted, | heef-eaters. 
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Tr. ag pe aaa ee \though with the leguminous ones of beans, tur- 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, DEC. 12, 1828. 

FIRE PLACES. 

An open heart and a liberal hand are much bet- 











large portion of nourishment from the air, or at 
least cannot be cultivated to advantage where a 
. free circulation of air is wanting) the row husband- 
ter than an open house and a large fire place.— ; gfe 8) we i 
. . . scanees TY is not only beneficial in the first instance, but 
New England fire places, and other contrivances ¥.” : 
. srally speak- Of important use towards cleaning the ground, 
for warming apartments, are not, generally speak-| | rlbaagre ! ig l 
i ial . : Te +) ets and preserving it in good condition afterwards. 
ing, indications of superior skill in the useful arts, i 5 & . 
nor evidence of paramount acquisitions in the de- 
tails of practical philosophy. One would think 
e warmth generated by the combustion of | , : 
oe wi & , vy ; beef cattle at Brighton, should be changed from 
wood, or other fuel was considered as a nuisance, ; - po seg 
om ‘ ‘ Monday to Wednesday. ‘This arrangement would 
and that the principal objects of our culinary fires | : ; * it a a, 
: ; . , |make a saving of expense to those drovers who 
were to heat the atmosphere, and bring on such 


ars conscientiously observe the Sabbath. 
a thaw as would soonest break up the sleighing. | : ae 


In pursuance of this plan, we (that is, some of us) | 
stick our stoves in the throat of our chimneys, and | 
turn the heat out of doors with all practicable ex- 


Becf Market Day.—A gentleman from Vermont 
has made a suggestion, that the purchase day for 
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CRAB AND APPLE HEDGES. 


| varieties [such as wheat, rye, barley, oats, &e.J—| 
| which has been successfully cultivated for that 
‘nips, potatos, &e. (plants which probably derive a| purpose, by E. H. Derby, Esq. of Salen, Mass.— 


See New American Gardener, page 56. 


in favor of the buckthorn, (Rhamnus catharticus } 


| The prime principles of agriculture.— Ist. The 


soil ought to be kept dry ; or, in otherfwords free 
from all superfluous moisture. 2d. The soil ought 
to be kept clean, in other words free from noxious 
‘weeds. 3d. The soil ought to be kept rich ; or in 
‘other words, every particle of manure, which can 
be collected to be applied, so that the soil may be 
preserved in a state capable of yielding good crops. 
An agricultural code of this kind is not only a true 
one, but has the particular merit of being simple 
‘and distinet, and may be understood by the dullest 
‘capacity. Were it carried into execution—were 
| the operations of farmers regulated by its tenets— 
were their endeavors constantly directed to keep 
the land in their possession dry and clean, and as 


pedition. In lieu of all this, we advise you to. Mr. Eprror.—I have long been a reader of rich as possible, then the country would be pro- 
have a good deal of stove plate and pipe in your your useful paper, and have repeatedly enjoyed gressively improving. These are the fundamen- 
rooms which you wish to warm, «and let the pipe | the Yankee’s privilege of asking questions through | tal principles of agriculture, though several other 
go round and round till it has distributed all the | this medium. Permit me to ask if the apple tree | things, such as rotations of crops and the like, 
heat it is capable of receiving, in the apartment, is known to be in use to any considerable extent, may be regarded as minor or inferior 
instead of conducting it to the open air by the asa substitute for the thorn for hedges? And, | ‘ 
shortest possible route. _whether it may not serve the same purpose as the | 
(ee _thorn, and at less expense ? C. S. Rafinesque, Prof. of Botany and Natural 
LARGE CATTLE and LIBERAL PREMIUMS.) — An answer to the above would be gratefully | History in Transylvania, in a communication pub- 
John L. Boylston, Esq. of Princeton, Mass. ex-' received by your obedient servant, lished in the American Farmer, says, that “two 
hibited at the last cattle show at Brighton, cattle | hk. F. WOODWARD. kinds of weeds, which grow occasionally in mea- 
of the following description, ammong others : Newton, December 10, 1828. dows and pastures, produce this disorder when- 
One pair of two years old steers of the _ ever they are accidentally eaten by horses and 
Holderness breed, which weighed = 2,254 tbs. | By the Editor. Lxurcpean writers have recom-| cattle, together with clover or grass. Sheep and 
One bull, only 14 months old, whieh 'mended crab trees and apple trees as suitable for| hogs never eat them. The first and the worst is 
obtained the first premium in 1826, \hedges ; and McMahon says “the common wild! the Euphorbia hypericifolia, a small milky plant 
weighed - - - - 1,014 Ibs. thorn crab will make an excellent ground, or diteh! with opposite smooth leaves and very small white 
The amount of premiuins, which have been a-| hedge, and will thrive in a poorer soil than the| flowers. The second is the Lobelia inflata, or 
warded to the above named gentleman this year, thorn; and hedges raised from the pippins of ap-| asthma weed, a larger plant, with alternate hairy 
for bis fine stock exhibited at Worcester and. ples do tolerably well and form strong fences ;— | leaves, blue flowers, and swelled seed vessels.— 
Brighton, including his premium for butter is ‘the former is raised from the pippins, and the lat- | Both have the leaves ovate, oblong, and slightly 


SALIVATION OF HORSES. 
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174,20 dollars. 
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{ter can be propagated in abundance by sowing | toothed. 


ieoaies ss | the pumice very thick immediately after being pres- | 
DRILL HUSBANDRY, or ROW CULTURE. | sed for cider, on a bed of good ground properly 
Much has been said and written in favor of prepared, and covering the whole with fine light 
drill or row husbandry, for grain and grass as earth) near an inch deep; a few plants will ap- 
well as Indian corn, potatos, &c. In this kind of pear soon after sowing, but a great crop will come 
culture, wheat, barley, and eats are planted like | up in the spring, which may afterwards be used 
peas and beans, (in rows) and the soil tilled with for stocks to graft on, and also for hedges, where 
the plough, horse hoe, or hand hoe, while the more suitable kinds cannot be had.” 
plants are growing. It was introduced into Eng-! Birch, beech, popiar, alder, locust, cedar, hem- 
Jand by Jethro Tull, who wrote largely and re-| lock, and many other kinds of wood have been 


peatedly on the subject. Dr. Deane, however, in| used for hedges, as well as the crab tree, and ap- | 


his Mew England Farmer, stated his doubts, whe-' ple tree. They all have their advantages and dis- 
ther that sort of culture would prove profitable in| advantages, and the nature of the soil should be 
this country; [see article, New Husbandry —Wells |teken into consideration in the choice of hedge 
& Lilly’s edit.) and the writer of the article 4gri- plants. We have never seen a hedge of apple 
culture, in the Edinburgh Mneyelopedia, states his | tree or crab tree plants, but both have been often 
opinion of drill culture as applicable to Great Bri- recommended by writers on agriculture. They 
tain in the following terms: ' would, however, in this country, be liable to some 

“The culmiferous grains of wheat, barley, oats, | incidents which a cultivator should take into con- 
and rye may be raised more abundantly, and at’ sideration before he attempts to make live fences 
less expense, according to the oli fashioned, or of such materials. The borer, the caterpillar, and 
broad cast system, than by what is called the row the canker worm are to be guarded against in 


husbandry. When these grains are drilled, they hedges composed of apple or crab trees. The | 


are greatly exposed to the weather, and liable to) plants must be pruned, plashed, &c. and would 
be hashed and broken down by every wind,—/ require a good deal of clipping in order to make 
They also tiller or stool {branch out} so long as}them present such a barrier of limbs that cattle 
any interval remains for the spreading of their|and especially hogs, might not crowd through 
roots, Which occasions an inequality in the ripen-| them. On the other hand their fruit, and their 
ing of the grain of considerable importance to the | wood, valuable in the hands of the turner, as well 
manufacturer. from these circumstances we are | as for fuel would afiord compensation for consid- 
Jed to believe, that the row husbandry cannot be erable extra trouble and expense. Our present 


profitably exercised with any of the culmiferous | impressions on the subject of plants for hedges are | 


“They both blossom at the end of the summer, 
‘when of course they are largest and most detri- 


mental. Being mixed with the second growth of 


| clover and grass, they sometimes become entang- 
led thereto, and are eaten by horses, who would 
| probably reject them otherwise. They may like- 
|wise become mixed with the second crop of hay, 
| and be eaten with it by horses. Hence has arisen 
the vulgar opinion which ascribed this disorder tu 
‘the second growth of clover. 

| “Both the above plants have energetic proper- 
ities. All the species of the genus Euphorbia are 
strong drastics, and the Lobelia inflata is little in- 
'ferior to said genus in energy; it has been use- 
| fully employed in the cure of asthma and other 
| disorders ; it was one of the Indian medical plants. 
, They produce a slight salivation even in man. 

{ “Some oth» plants may have similar salivat 

\ing properties, but the two above mentioned are 
ithe most common, being found almost all over 
ithe United States. They are not uncommon in 
| Kentucky. 

“By attending to this, it will be easy to prevent 
ithe disease, since they are both annual plants, 
‘which may easily be destroyed in the meadows 
‘by pulling them up before they ripen their seeds. 
|Should they grow too thick, horses and cattle 
‘should not be allowed to pasture where they grow, 
‘and the second crop of hay should be cut rather 
early (when the weeds are in blossom) and burnt 

‘on the ground. 

“Should the horses acl cattle happen to eat 
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them notwithstanding, and be attacked with the 
the salivation, they may be cured in a single day 
by feeding them plentifully with cabbage leaves— 
which appears to be an effectual antidote against 
this peculiar disorder. 

“if no cabbages should be at hand, the leaves 
of turnips, radishes, mustard and such other plants 
of the cruciferous tribe, might probably answer 
as well. 


“I venture to hint that cabbages, and the cru-/ withstandiug which he had the same quantity of, 


ciferous plants might, perhaps, become an effica- 





TION. 
small spot of ground well, than a large parcel in- 
differently, is a truth illustrated by the following 
, apologue from a Roman author: 

| Avvine dresser had two daughters and a vine- 
yard; when his eldest daughter was married he 
| gave her a third of his vineyard for a portion ; not- 


jfruit as formerly. When his youngest daughter 


ADVANTAGES OF THOROUGH CULTIVA-| _ 


| That more is to be gained by cultivating a’ 


Gunpowder, &c. 

| Du Pont’s Gun Powder, at 23 to 50 cts. perpound Shot Ball 
| Flints and Percussion Caps. ou 
Also, Alum Refined Salt Petre Blue Vitriol, &c. constant 
R for sale at the Dupont Powder Store, No. 65 Broad street-- 
| By E. COPELAND, Jr. 

{3 The Da Pout sold as above, is warranted first quality-~ 
j and is marked “ B£. Copeland, jr. Boston,” on the bead of the 
| cask ol if March 14 


' 








} 

! Seeds for the West Indies. 

| Merchants, masters of vessels and others trading to the West 
Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable 

| for that market, at from $4 to $5 per box.—Each box contains 
upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, vegetable and orna- 


cious remedy in the morbid salivation brought on! was married he gave her the half of what remain- ™€®'@l, in quantities sufficient for a common kitchen garden.— 


man by an excessive use of mercurial preparations, 
tobacco, &c. 


‘ed, and still the produce of his vineyard was un- 


It is by similar analogies that the | diminished. Columella. lib. iv. cap. 3. Pliny men- | growth of 1827. 
materia medica is often enlarged, and effectual | tions a freedman, who having much larger crops | 


| Likewise the greatest variety of seeds to be found in New Eng 
land, by the pound or bushel, all warranted pure, and of the 


Field Peas. 


A consignment of 50 bushels of Field Peas, from Vermont, ef 


remedies are destroyed or succedaneous pallia- | than his neighbors, was accused of witcheraft, and | —— 
I y I & ’ ’ | the growth of 1827, in good order, They will be sold by the 


tives adopted.” 


OPIUM. 

The Opium of commerce is prepared from the 
Papaver somniferum, or white poppy, so named 
from the whiteness of its seeds. Opium is mere- 
ly the milky juice of the plant inspissated, and 
blackened by drying. It is obtained by making 
incisions in the capsules every evening, and in the 
morning the sap, which has distilled from the 
wound, and become thickened, is scraped off, and 
being afterwards worked by the hand in the sun- 
shine, is formed into cakes of about four pounds 
weight each. 
medical and other purposes is immense. Six hun- 
dred thousand pounds are said to be annually ex- 
ported from the Ganges alone.— Drummond's First 
Sleps to Botany. 

Candles and oil.—Formerly when candles were 
high and oil low, the latter was considered the 
cheapest light. At the present time candles 
are ten cents for dipts, and eleven for moulds ;— 
and oi! is dear. Tallow light is now considered 
the cheapest. 





Perkins’ Plates—No better evideuce can be re- | 


quired, that the monied interest approve of Per- 
kins’ Bank bills, than the fact that Major A. Per- 
kins has printed for 127 banks, the bills of which 
have never, in a single instance, been successfully 
counterteited. 

rINE VEGETABLES. 
Mr Russett— 


In the Farmer of Oct. 24th, I noticed an ae- 
count of a ereoked neck Squash, raised in Salem, which weigh- 


ed between 40 and 41 Ibs.; also another raised in ‘Taunton, | 


whic weighed 34 Ibs. Aennebee beats them both. I have a 


crooked neck Squash, raised in this town, from seed purchased ' 


at your office, which weighs now fifly-five lbs. It measures 


The quantity of this drug used for | 


brought to trial. He produced in the forum a 
stout daughter, and some excellently constructed 
|iron farming tools, with his oxen, and said “ These, 
| Romans, are my charms.” He was acquitted.— 
| Pliny’s Nat. His. xviii. 6. 


' 


| About 326 cargoes of lumber arrived at Provi- 
/dence from Maine in the season of 1827. This 


,article is carried into the very interior of Magsa- ! 


chusetts on the Worcester canal. It was no un- 
just observation to say, that the Worcester canal 
has completely tapped the heart of that state.— 
\-Voah’s Inquirer. 


| ‘The Morris Canal proves of great advantage to 
New Jersey. Dover, a little manufacturing village 








tierce at $1.75 per bushel. 
Oat Meal, &c. 
| Fine Oat meal and Oat Flour, Hulled Oats, Hulled Barley 
| Barley Flour, &c. for sale by the barrel or less quantity, direct 
from Stevens’ Mills, Vermont. 


“American Tree Seeds. 

For sale, a variety of Seeds of Forest Trees, Shrubs, &¢ 
| mostly native American kinds, and suitable for sending to Eu- 

rope, or for cultivation here. Price 25 cts. a paper. They 
| were gathered by a gentleman familiarly acquainted with the 
, Sorts, expressly for us. They will be sold by the single paper 
| or packed to order, in any quantity. 

| Also, Peach and Almond Siones, and many other valuable Frutt 
| and Forest Tree Seeds for plauting this fall, a catalogue of whicl 
| may be had gratis at this place. 

New England Farmer Sced Store, 

| No. 52 North Market Street—Boston. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. — 
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voi the centre of the stem to the centre of the blossom, 5 feet | Rhubarb, or Pie-Plaut, an excellent article for summer use. , 


) 1-2 inches. Its measure around the largest part, 2 feet 6 1-2 
nehes ; at the smallest 21 1-2 inches. It was taken from the 
vines 3 weeks since, and the man of whoin I bought it, said it 
Lien weighed 60 lbs. The correctness of this I cannot vouch 
for, but T am certain it now weighs by Dearborn’s balances 
55 ths good weight. Yours, &c. 

Hallowell, Nov. 29, 1828. F. GLAZIER. 

TOMATOS. 
Twas very glad to see the articles on cooking T'omatos, in 


the Farmer of the 3lst of Oct.; but neither of them is exactly | rauied pure and tresh. Country traders supplied with boxes of 


what T want. [wish to see a recipe for cooking them as I have 
seen them on the table in Philadelphia and Boston. 1 think 
they call it Tomato Sauce. As near as I can recollect it was 
of about the consisteacy of boiled squash, and eaten in the same 
way. I should think the skin only was taken off, and mashed 
up with the seeds in. Whether it was boiled or stewed, aud 
how, is what I wish to know. It is too late for this year, but I 
should like to see such a recipe before they are in seasen again. 
I raised some of the first ‘Tomatos from the seed I had of you, 
‘ast spring, that were ever seen here. I made some catsup of 
them by a recipe in vol. vi. of the Farmer, which I prefer to 
any catsup I ever bought. . G. 
(> We shall feel under obligation to any person, who will 
furnish us with an article on the various modes of cooking this 
wholesome vegetable, which is now coming into general use. 
Epitor. 


,of 20 houses, pays indirectly and direttly $7000 ; ram se, 
3 m thi APPLES, best, - : - - jbarrel.. 3.00) 3 75 
(a year, for the transportation of articles which ASIIES, pot, first sort, - - + | tom. 1122 00/195 00 
must pass the canal, when finished. earl, firsi sort, - - = “$25 00/128 00 
| - _ | BEANS, white, . *« »)-« reomer'y 80); 1 00 
A writer in the American Farmer has suggest- | wane No. 1 - 2 ° . | a = 
jed the propriety and utility of digging a canal from | Cargo, No. 2 - “ | 76) 775 
| Buffalo to Detroit, along the shore of the lakes.— | BUTTER, ag No. I,new, - jpeend.) 6 8 
i . ! JESh, new imilk, - - - . 
, He says it would afford a cheaper transportation | Skimmed'milk, - + | “ | 2| 3 
than the navigation of lake Eris now gives. | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - | barrel. : ro : 62 
a a Creuesee, - - - - A Q) 0) 
x : ie ° Rye, best, - - - - 
Four years ago, eight couuties in Pennsylvania,! ayn, tien, -— eC eal 6s) 70 
| sent down the Susquehanna in one season, 823,000 : Rye, . & oe “ | 68 70 
« a “ | 
‘bushels of wheat, 18,500 of clover seed, 10,350 | we >, © «3 SB = 
| barre!s of whiskey, besides much pork. The trade OG’S LA RD, first sort, vew, , ‘pound. | Fe af 
is doubled since that time. PL An a re fn 1 = 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at = |) ton. | 2 7 
} ° . | * + 
i : ee = ——- PORK, clear, - - ° - jbarrel. 16 00) 16 50 
} =—" ae = . - sé 4 3 95 
White Mulberry Seed. re —. a” te 7 a . 0 
° . . , argo, j e By ° 7 . wo 
) This day received, a few pounds of warranted genuine White SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - ~ bushel. 200 225 
Mulberry Seed, raised in Coventry, Con. this season, and sav- ! Orchard Grass . af «@ | 400 
ed with care expressly for us—For sale by the !b. or ounce. Fowl Meadow. - ; «ff 2 ' 400 
Shallots for fall planting, ‘Tree and Potato Onions. niin ° « rs i 4 00 
; Tr: ines Sinan (2 ‘ 50 
Roots of the Pie-Plant, or Tart Rhubarb. _ - adow Oats Grass, - : ~ 
A large supply of the roots of the Rheum Undulatum, or Tart | wallet : ° : . pound an 
_~ m » . - clcie . ‘ “ eT 
(See N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 290, and page 1] of uns vol-! hy ry ee _— ie we Te 1} 12 
. . wy . . . | Red Clover, (nerthern) . - 
ume, and Fessenden’s New American Gardeurr, article Rhu- | ech Geems Mel, ; “ 1 ww 
barb, tor its culture and uses.) The roots are in fine order for A tena adler ao = a , ae 
transplanting this fall. Price 25 cts. per rout WOOL kn full hanes watt. » “a 42) oO) 
} Garden and Field Seeds. Merino, full blood, uawashed, 7 = be 1} 
| The largest collection and variety of Garden, Field, ‘Tree and Merino, three fourths ashed, * oa = 
Herb Seeds to be found ia New England, at wholesate and retail ! Merino, half & quarter washed Biome 2g! 30 
The Seeds are all raised in this vicinity, expressly for this Es- | Native, washed, A ° ’ = 49 1 
tablishment, by careful and experienced growers, and are war- | Pulled, Laamb’s, first sort, = | poe | pd 
t | Pulled, Lamb's, second sert, | 28 3S 
prime seeds, for the retail wade, on liberal terms. A pampbiet Pulled, “ spinning, first sort) “ “f 
catalogue (2d edition) of our Seeds, ‘Trees, &c. is published and | satanic aa . 
, Will be forwarded gratis to any one who will send tor it. } we. IVISTON MARKET. —_ sol 10 
’ 7 6, best preces, - = a > 4 . - 
Orchard Grass Seed. I PGRK, fresh, best pieces, - - ,  “ | 6 
| A few more bushels ef this valuable Grass Seed, growth of, whole hogs, : . Ts | 6 
| 1828. Also, Lucerne, White Clover, Fow! Meadow, andevery| VEAL, — - : ° ° ° eee a 6 
‘other kind of Grass cultivated in New England. | MUTT , - . - - .*. 9 z 4 
. POULTRY, - - - - ae Oe 3 
Seed Potatos. : 'TTER - and tub, - - “i “| i4 It 
} BL , keg , 
| _ A few bushels La Plata or Long Ked Potatos, raised by Mr} Luiap, best, - : tn Sie ae 0) 
| Gourgas of Weston; selected for seed, of a uniform size, and | EGGS, - 2 7 ~ ‘ - dezen.| 16 & 
much unproved as to their earliness, by the careful attention of | yp yy” Rye, retail, - s ‘ - ‘bushel4 | 70 
'Mr G. For sale at the } Indian, retail, - - - a | 40 
} New England Farmer Seed Store, | POTATOS, ek TS Gk | 5 
. No. 52 North Market, Sireet—Voston. | CIDER, according to quality,] - ‘barrel. 2 060, 3 00 
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whose eyes would have glistened with perfect cou 





MISCELLANIES. | If you have no principles, you can have no char- . : 
ee | acter 3 acting in conformity to certain well digest-| tent, if they could have laid up one hundred dol- 
From the New Bedford Mercury. loll rules, proves principle ; the exercise of princi- lars a year from thg gain of their husbandry, have 
spent two hundred for moisture, and found them-- 





* | ple constitutes character. 

He who bears and forbears, will always be a 
valuable member of society, whatever may be his 
situation in life. 


INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


: ee \selves still dry at the end of the season. Remove 
Messrs. Eprrors—In the prosecution of the! 


i this evil entirely, and the united streams of increas 
labor pursued on the farm of Mr Ropswan in the led gain, accumulating ance. aminnie Giaaties te. lop 
construction of a mill dam and race, the workmen be ‘ ; | aide anhiniues spelen of life, ileal tn ie tie 
have exhumed many skeletons of the aboriginal Man discerneth another's faults easily, but his pope plenty.— Boston Palladium. 

inhabitants of our land. ‘They are found in little own very badly, because in another's case his | s SR en 

groups, over a wide extent, at considerable dis- heart is quiet; in his own case, troubled, and a} The Dedham paper states that in every case : 
tances from each other, and buried in different troubled heart cannot consider what is good. criminal conviction, at the late term of the &. J. 
positions. The ground is near the shore, and Court in that place, the convict was under the in 
from the immense quantities of shells that cover Deacon Solomon Slow.—Deacon Slow had three | fluence of ardent spirits when the crime was coni- 
it, must have been, at a former period, a favorite SPS who were, as Deacons sons are apt to be, very | mitted. 

resort for the wandering children of the forest, to roguish. They were in the habit of poking fun, - - 





. J yr - 
collect the food which at their short seasons form- ®t an old ram, who endeavored to make his share Great sale of Wool. 
" . re e sport by butting em over, a ki r ¢ ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, AT 10 O'CLOCK, 
ed their principal support. of the sport by butting them over, a kind of fun At the Hall over the New Market. 


During these visitations, the lot of humanity has Which he often manifested a @pposition to play off 219 bales Saxony WOOL, consisting of first and second Elec- 
f upon the Deacon as he marched down to salt the |. toral—first and second Prima, Seeunda, and Tertia. 
Suck The Dex = alin ome BIS ,246 bags Leonessa Sorianna Segoviana Spanish Wool. 
ock. 1” Deacon’s sheep-pasture was upon the | [39 bags Portuguese Wool. 
separation from their tribes. If there ever were Shawsheen river, which is narrow but deep, and 480 bags (about 76,000 pounds) American Fleece Wool, among 
rae . see Ain os which are some choice Jots of selected Saxony and ful 
any external evidences of this place of sepulture, "© | ‘ blood Merino fleeces. 
they have long since been levelled with the adja- feet above the water ; the boys after they had ex- Catalogues will be ready for delivery and the Wool may b« 
sent surface : for the s eing hie avelly hausted all other fun upon the ram, were in the |¢%#mined three days before the sale. 
cent surface ; for the spot being on high gravelly Deu: i "i 2 ’ J Coolidge, Poor & Head— Auctioneers 
Jand, agreeably to the custom of our Ancestors habit now and then of squatting on the edge of; ——————---______ . : irr 
ee . ; ae ates aia Beatie Eile ue Bien eee MUNROE & FRANCIS have just published the 2d edition 
was the first in the neighhorhood to claim the Me precipice, and caring a hat at Nita, upon wai b | the House Servants’ Directory, or 2 Monitor for Private Fami 
honors of the plough and the sickle; and has he would come with blind fury thereat. The boy | lies ; comprising hints ou the arrangement and performance ot 
- : . ; RSS a ee a }Servant’s Work, with general rules for setting t Tables an 
Lent slearicd until cxhanatea Sage ae se: Who held the hat, could easily Jeap aside, and the | SOPvants Work, gens a, rn, Se aeenee SOU 
en gle aned uutil exhausted nature refused het , rig - } ’ , ! Sideboards in first order. The art of Waiting m all its branches 
sada ny Aree) : »xasperated ram was quickly cooled by « nge wh , : : 
wonted products. That there was a difference in €X@sperated rami was quiekly cooled by a piunge | and likewise how to conduct Large and Small Parties with or 
headlong down the precipice, into the stream.— peek "= general directions for placing on Table all kinds o! 
4 : | ints, Fish, Fo » &e Nov. 28 
vone by, held among their cotemporaries, is indi- At this trick they were one day caught by the eee stn ai nev. 
cated by the eare which they seem to have excit- Deacon, their father, who took them into a thicket | SUBSCRIPTION, 
= : et ee aes i : oe : sents: For importing Grape Vine Roots from France, at lera: 
e » leit Gihinbe néeformed ff : Some, close by and anointed their backs thoroughly with sles ag a Miele cep” Hibestptlh hoa Ry Wp cg Sd lg 
din the iF st offices performed for them. Some | Og gd ee" oe se tee | price, and encouraging the introduction of that culture into ti 
were found in a sitting posture ; others lying hor- the oil of bireh—an excellent application in such | Cnited States. , 
izontally, with their heads towards the setting | Cases made and provided. Jt is not always effec- | Mr Alphonse Loubat, having considerably enlarged his Vine 
yy t : ‘ g e i : ? . | yard, on Long Island, where he now has, in full cultivation 
sun; some, without any accompanying tokens of tual, however, and in this case the disease Was NOt | jhijiyfive acres of greend, containing 72,000 Grape Vin 
respect, while others scem to have claimed un-| cured ; the bovs were a few davs aiter w aiting Roots 5 having also the peculiar advantage of being enabled ic 
common honor. 1 have before me, a skull and | round the place in order to repeat the joke, but on once pen ie mnap oe * pen - natal gag 
. ; : ee : “is 2 | yards anc series, the dis so ordelais, Clerac 
jaw bone, with several of the vertebrae, which ap- |{beholding their father coming at a distance with | and Buzet, departmenis of Gironde and Lot and Garonne, in 
pear to have belonged to a hereulean frame, in a| his basket of salt. they hid ina thicket. Slowly \eahivetion of th acces rf e United “Sie mye odes 
: a >, | : ra : . 2 bbe it : ,culuvaiion of the grape vine in the United States, a subserip- 
state of comparative preservation. ‘The less dur- | ©2™¢ Deacon Solomon Slow, and after he had | ion wili be opened on the first of August, 1828. ' 
able relies crumbled to dust, on being exposed to | scattered his salt, he stood upright, and thought, athe L. will engage to furnish subscribers with the Grape 
ae : ee sieiae e : hy > ts, before the first of March next, and forward the 
air ll ae ‘ell (IL. Within himself, that it would be amusing to see | 7 'Be 9° * a pee Mrwaee them 
the ar. By their side were found a pipe well fill | ceenieaae , t free of expense, to the different cities where subscription lists 
ed with decayed tobacco, several spoons, ear rings | the ram bolt over the precipice into the river. He | shall have been opened. ‘The roots will be three years old, and 
an’ chains of minute size, of copper, carefully | saw no one nigh, and taking off his broad brimm- 3 pall on ere —s pon ot ag from the time of 
. U ee jeir DeIN antead, eV wi ve Careiully Class a | 
wrapped in the skin of some beast, no doubt or-|€4 hat, he made demonstrations, which at once | in boxes, with some of ihe original soil in aisha tak eee 
iginally forming the pouch of the owner, together | attracted the notice of the lord of the flock, who as hen he greatly facilitate the thriving of the roots 
. f 7 ie a | . _ when transp anted. 
: . . ; | set out as us Ispeed. The ! 
with cloth, the threads of which are manifest.— | Set Out as u ual in ful peed The Deacon ha | Orders will be penctually attended to: the subscribers desig 
And with the same care, the bones of a small ani- | Squatted close to the edge—and, as he saw the ram _ nating the quantities and species of the grape vine roots they 
mal, some of which resemble the head of a tor-| bounding along, he pictured to himself the ridieu- Pree debe: aan pean ig oh pay i — a or more 
‘ E on ‘ i ale ©) -2 cents for each root; for less than 1000, at 
toise, are preserved. lous figure the silly sheep would make bounding | the rate of 15 cents; and 25 cents per root for less than 50.—- 
From the appearance of the teeth, their possess- | With a splash into the water—he began to emile | my oe Te years old, shall be paid for at the rate of 9 cents 
‘ | , < . ° +3: each 2; 12 1- . i 
or must have lived to old age; and perhaps was but in the midst of his delight at the ram’s ridicu- | 18 cents for hep wa A He ayy mheante ene lie 
A f . . P . 8. pliv- 
of the race whom “ Uncas” describes when he lous appearance, he forget to jump aside, and the | ery of the roots. Letters not received unless post paid. : 
says, “ once we slept where we could hear the salt | beast butted him off with a splash into that water | bat, 85 Wall streets” ‘Tea, NE Copeland J meg = 
> we ; x at. 8 street ; ston, E. Copeland, Jr—.Albany, R 
lake speak in its anger ;—then were we rulers and where he meant the silly sheep should have gone. | M’Michae!—Philadelphia, Van frtine<titeee, Willard 
Sagamores in the land.” he boys ran out clapping their hands “you've | Rhoads— Washington City, Wm. Pairo. Richmond, Daven- 
ee Tea oe got it, dad”—“ you've got it, dad” in all the extacy protege 3 a te) yee 
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